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An Easter Song. 
BY ALICE M. BALL. 


Litre children, Easter dawneth, 
Easter morn in roseate hue 

Breaks with resurrection promise, 
Brings a message, dears, to you. 


Little people, Easter dawneth, 
Haste from slumb’rous realms away, 
He who died for little children 
Has arisen—lives to-day. 
Hearken, Easter bells are ringing, 
And gay-plumaged birds are singing, 
While the children, dear, are bringing 
Flowers to deck the cross. 


There can be no time so joyous 
As the blessed Easter morn, 

Save the gladsome Christmas season 
When the Holy Child was born. 


And, resplendent with the glory 
Of the resurreetion joy, 

Childish lips repeat the story, 
Dear to every girl and boy, 


Of the love wherewith the Saviour— 
King Almighty, Sovereign He— 
Said, in sweetest condesension, 
‘* Bring the little ones to me.” 


, And he lives—he reigns forever, 
Prince of Peace, the children’s Friend, 
Opening doors on Easter morning 
Into worlds that never end. 
Hearken, Easter bells are ringing, 
Easter carols we are singing, 
While the children’s hands are bringing 
Flowers to deck the cross. 


An Easter Tale. 


BY MRS. V. 0. PHOEBUS. 


OnE year, when Easter Sunday came ,late in the | carefully replace it in its nest. 
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the beautiful pink initials that had been so 
daintily painted on it had suffered most, and 
he could not even hold the parts together 
long enough to take theny home for mother 
and little sister to see. 

His game was spoiled; others‘might romp. 
He went to a corner of the porch, and seated 
himself to sob out his troubles. Here Miss 
White found him, when search was made to 
bring the players to the table of cakes, nuts, 
and oranges. The other boys laughed at 
him. ‘Such a baby! cry so much for an 
Easter egg!” but the teacher felt that this 
egg was much to the poorest boy in her class, 
who had probably never had an Easter egg 
before. | 


She began to plan for another, but Lucy, 
the cook, assured her that she had used “the 
very last egg on the farm in making such a 
batch of cake for big, hungry boys.” Fur- 
ther inquiry revealed the fact that many of 
the hens were setting, and that had helped 
reduce the number of eggs. 


Miss White took the boy out to the poul- 
try-yard, and showed him one white hen that 
had been set on eleven eggs that very morn- 
ing. ‘These, too,” said she, ‘are Easter 
eggs; truly like Easter, for we hope to see 
life spring up from what now seems lifeless. 
I cannot give you a new egg like that which 
was broken, but this whole nest shall be 
yours. In three weeks from this day, if you 


circle around it ; one boy at a time is to search. When’| will come to my house, we will ride out together to 


you find an egg, turn it over, and see what are the in- 
itials upon it. If you find your own initials, the egg is 
yours, and you may leave the circle carrying your egg 
with you. If the initials are not your own, you must 
Do not say whose it is, 


spring, the little boys in Miss White’s Sunday-school | but let another search. When all have had a turn, the 
class felt that the weather was indeed like a resurrec- | successful finders leave the circle, and the unsuccessful 


tion. 
The plants that had seemed dead in their wintry grave 
were rousing and putting on their summer dress. They 
enjoyed the lesson, which was all about Easter day and 
the resurrection of our Saviour. At the close of the 
school Miss White invited them all to meet at her home 
on the next day—LEaster Monday as it is sometimes 
called—when they wonld find arrangements to ride out 
into the country, and have, in an old furm-house she 
owned, a real Easter party. 

The boys accepted the invitation with joy, and when 
the appointed time came every one was on hand. The 
ride was delightful, and as each leaped from the wagon 
he saw on the square old-fashioned porch a huge Easter 
tree. Hidden away in its branches were curiously 
wrought nests, trimmed with moss, and in each nest an 
Easter egg, but at first sight the boys saw only the tree, 
and they were too well trained to peer into its secrets 
till told that they might. 

Pretty soon the invitation came. 

‘‘ Now, boys, there are just seven nests in this tree, 
hidden away in the dense foliage. 


~+— 


You are to form a| feet. 


The earth was awakening from her long sleep. | ones try again.” 


The game proceeded merrily. The eggs were not at 
first easy to find, but. quick memories remembered the 
spots where a nest had once been discovered, and in a 
very little while each had hisown egg, and was showing 
off its beauties to the others.. No two were colored 
alike, but all were decorated by initials painted on them 
by their kind teacher. The eggs being found, it was 
proposed to hide them again. . 

‘¢ Where may we hide them?” asked the eager group. 

‘In the barn you may go,” said Miss White; ‘there 
are plenty of nice places in the straw; in the garden 
or the front yard, but not beyond that.” 


The boys soon seattered, eager for the egg-hiding. 
Frank Brown was the only one who went to the 
garden. Looking around, and seeing himself unwatched, 
he climbed into the forks of an old cherry-tree, placing 
his egg just where he felt sure it would be out of sight, 
then springing lightly to the ground. ‘ Nobody will 
find it,” said he to himself, just as the egg rolled from 
the position he had thought so secure, and fell at his 
He picked it up; the blue shell was shattered ; 


this old farm, and see what has become of your Easter 
eggs,” 

Frank was comforted. He found ten of the eggs 
hatched at the end of the three weeks, and when he 
returned from his country ride he brought with him in 
a basket not only the ten downy chicks, but their 
mother, which had also been given to him. 

I cannot now tell you the further history of Frank 
and his chickens. If J could, you would see that the 
life which Frank brought back in the basket was a 
greater joy than the painted death of the dyed egg 
could ever have been, and surely a far better reminder 
of the resurrection, and of Easter day with its glad 
meaning. ' 


> 


A Child’s Covenant. 


Do you know what a covenant means? It is an 
agreement made between two persons. Now, the agree- 
ment we are going to speak about was made by a very 
little boy, named Zinzendorf, who was born nearly two 
hundred years ago. ‘ 

Zinzendorf was the son of rich-and noble parents, and 
would have had many temptations, but when he was 
only four years old he began to love to talk with God. 

He was only a little fellow when he made this cove- 
nant with Jesus: ‘Be thou mine, dear Saviour, and I 
will be thine.” | 

What a sweetgagreement that is, children! Will not 


50 


you make such a one with Jesus? But Zinzendorf was not con- 
tent to make agreement only, he lived daily as a child of God 
should live, thinking much of his heavenly Father, and pray- 
ing very often to him. 

The window is still shown in an old castle where Zinzendorf 
dropped out letters addressed to Jesus. In those little notes he 
told his Saviour how dearly he loved him, and he never doubted 
that Jesus saw them. 

When we remember that Christ has said, ‘‘ They that seek 
ze early shall find me,’ we cannot doubt either that God saw 
and answered those letters. Do you ask how God could an- 
swer them? By sending his Holy Spirit to the little boy, and 
pouring more love and grace into his young heart. 

One day, when Zinzendorf was only six years old, he was 

praying aloud in his room. 
_ A party of soldiers, belonging to an invading army, forced 
their way into the castle, and entered the little count’s room. 
- When they saw how earnestly he was praying, they stood 
quietly aside, and watched him, and then went away without 
touching him. 

What text does that remind you of? ‘* He shall give his an- 

. gels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” 
As Zinzendorf grew older, he worked more for God, and was 
noted at school for his earnest piety. He was not content to 
_ know that his own soul was saved, but he worked hard among 
his school-fellows to make them, too, feel the need of a Saviour; 
and when he left, he had founded seven different societies for 
pray er. 

You must not imagine that, because Zinzendorf loved and 
prayed to God, he was backward in his lessons. He was a hard- 
working boy, and at sixteen was far ahcad of those of his own 
age in Latin and Greek. When he became a man he was a poet, 
a preacher, and a missionary. 

We cannot all be Zinzendorfs, but we can all make a covenant 
with Jesus. He begs you so earnestly, ‘‘ My son, give me thy 
heart.” Do not turn a deaf ear to him, but answer quickly, 
“Tam thine; O, save me! ’’—From “Child's Companion. 
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A curious thing connected with the Servian army is the man- 
ner in which nearly all the regiments carry the big drum. In- 
stead of being slung in front of the man who plays it, this in- 
strument is put upon a small two-whecled cart drawn by a large 
dog, the latter being so trained that he keeps his place even 
through the longest marches. The drummer walks behind the 
cart and performs on the instrument as he goes along. A cor- 
respondent says that each regiment has two or three drums, but 
that there is not a single band in the whole army. 


Vjoune $BxREAns’ Presson Gornen. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 20. 


1. **Preach the Gospel.’? Paul says he was ‘sent’? to do 
this. Christ sent him, and he sends each one of his followers 
to do the same thing, which is simply to tell the good news. A 
child can tell it. 

2. “The cross of Christ”? is the great fact that Jesus laid 
down his life for us. Paul would not preach with ‘‘ wisdom of 
words,”’ for fear people would lose sight of this great fact. The 
more simply we tell the good news the better. ‘ 

3. “The world by wisdom knew not God.” 
ever get acquainted with God by studying about him. The 
way to him is through the heart, not the head. ‘‘ We love him 
because he first loved us.’? Jesus speaks to us: ‘‘ Love me, be- 
cause 1 loved you enough to die for you.” 

4, ‘* Weak things.’”? God chooses weak things to show how 
strong he is. A child can win where a giant cannot. A little 
girl’s kiss unlocked the heart of a hardened criminal who 
could not be touched by the law. Love looks weak, but it is the 
strongest power in the universe. 

5. “In Christ Jesus.” All wisdom, all goodness, all power, 
are in Christ Jesus. We can only get them by being in him, 
tat is, by loving and following him, and then they are not 
ours, but his. He does not give these good things to the rich, 
strong ones, but to the poor, weak ones. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 27. 


1. A question rose among the Corinthian Christians. Some 
thought it wrong to eat meat which had been offered in sacrifice 
to idols. Other said, ‘* The idol is nothing, and so it makes no 
difference.”? Paul said, ‘‘ Only love can settle this question.” 

2. “Charity edifieth,” that is, builds up. Charity is love. 
Knowledge puffs up, makes us proud, but love looks around 
and asks, ‘* What will help most ?’?. 

8. ‘* Meat commendeth us not to God.” 
ward acts that God judges us by. 
a proud, unloving heart. God looks down into the heart, and 
sees what moves us to act. The eating of the idol-meat could 
not harm aman: but if he said, “I will not eat it lest my 
brother may be harmed,” then he was acting from love. 

4, There are many wie are weak; who have not known 
Christ long, and who. need to learn many things. Those who 
have learned the law of love will try to help these weak ones, 
by their outward acts, as well as by their words. 

5. ‘Ye sin against Christ.’”” When we do or say any thing 
to hurt one who believes in Christ we hurt Christ! Then, if 
we love Christ, we shall be careful of our words and. ways, and 
be willing to give up any thing that might harm another, even 
though. we are sure it could do us no harmigg 


‘It is not our out- 
We may do good deeds from 


Nobody can 


Hequited Heading, Lyk. L.. 


STORIES OF BIBLE SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 


THE DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVED. 


In the sunny lands of the East, the shepherd, as you know, 
does not drive his sheep, but goes before them, leading them 
first to the dewy pastures, then to the softly murmuring waters, 
and at noon to the grateful shade. His sheep and lambs all fol- 
low him; but there are two classes of them. 

There are those who care to follow him only at a distance. 
They think more of the herbage by the way than of his pres- 
ence; aud away they go, first to one side, and then the other, 
cropping the green grass that so temptingly offers itself, and 
quite content if the shepherd be just within view. 

But there are others that keep close to his side, and that noth- 
ing can tempt, even for a short time, to wander from him. They 
love to hear his voice, to take choice morsels from his hand, and 
a word of endearment from him is better to them than the 
brightest flowers, or the softest, greenest grass. 

Now, though the shepherd loves all his sheep, and calls them 
all by their names, he will surely love those best that keep the 
closest to him. He will speak the most gently to them, and 
whisper to them sweetest words of love, that the others at a dis- 
tance could never hear. 

So it was with St. John. When Jesus was with his twelve, 
some would walk behind him, and some, perkaps, before him ; 
but this son of Zebedee was always at his side, taking with him 
step for step, looking at the same thing, listening with widely 
open ear to his holy words, catching his faintest utterance, 
watching his every movement, and drinking in the light and 
love which beamed from his face. 

When Jesus was seized by the ruffianly mob, headed by the 
traitor Judas, even John, like the rest of the apostles, ran away 
in affright. 

But it was not for long. His burning love for the Master 
with whom he had so closely walked soon overcame his fear, 
and he turned again, and followed Jesus to the place of trial. 

Afterward he followed Jesus to Golgotha, the place of his 
crucifixion, watching sadly the bleeding Victim bending under 
the weight of the cross; and be knew that the Master who had 
been so wondrously changed on the mount could have destroyed 
by a breath his cruel persecutors. Yet there he willingly hang, 
patiently bearing all the insults heaped upon him, and even 
praying that his tormentors might be forgiven. 

Why did he not come n from, the cross and avenge him- 
self? O, what love! wh E depths of love! Some might, per- 
haps, die for a friend, but Jesus was dying for his enemies—for 
even those who were iibeking him in death ! 

How deeply the lesson sank into John’s heart, never, never to 
be forgotten. From that time the one idea in his mind was that 
of love, as he had learned it in the palace of Caiaphas, on the 
road to Calvary, and by the cross. 

By the cross Soha would no doubt have stayed to the last, had 
he not had a sad, but loving, duty to fulfill. 

Among the women who were standing there, weeping bitterly, 
was Mary, the mother of Jesus. She could not then understand 
why all this trouble had come about, and why her dear and lov- 
ing Son should be nailed to the cross of shame; and her moth- 
erly heart was breaking. It was too much for her, and she must 
not stay to see the end. 

The dying Jesus saw her grief, and then looked at John, who 
had loved him so tenderly, and who, he knew well, would love 
bis mother for his sake. 

“Take her, John,” he said, ‘‘ and be a son to her.” 
then he told Mary to be a mother to John. 


And 


Understanding the wish of Jesus, John took Mary straight 


away to his own home, and from that time he comforted and 
protected her-till she fell peacefully asleep. 

How breathlessly John ran to the sepulcher when he heard 
that Jesus was risen! How joyfully with Peter he went up to 
the Temple! and how nobly during his after long life did he do 
the work of an apostle ! 

His brother James was martyred, and one after another of the 
twelve passed away, while John lived on, and it was rumored 
that he was not going to see death. 

He survived the destruction of the once holy city, Jerusalem. 
He heard of the crucifixion of Peter and of the beheading of St. 
Paul ; and he was left alone—but not without much suffering. 

During the persecution under the Empcror Domitian, tradi- 
tion says, he was led to Rome, and there thrown into a caldron 
of boiling oil, but he was taken out ‘unhurt, the bubbling liquid 
having no power to injure him. Whether this is true or not 
is not now known; but we are told in the Bible that a great trial 
came to this only surviving apostle. 

The Romans, with refined cruelty, sometimes banished people 
to lonely barren islands out in the sea, leaving them there alone 
to perish. And St. John was sent to Patmos, a rugged, dismal 
island in the Ajgean Sea. And here this fuithful disciple. was 
led more clearly than ever to see how Jesus loved him ; for the 
desolate dreary waste was made to him a paradise. And John 
had great and glorious visions, which mace him forget all 
earthly sorrows, and which have come down to us in that won- 
derful Book of Revelation. 

John never forgot the wondrous love of the Saviour, whom 
he had seen die; and when he became an old man, with whit- 
ened hair, he wrote, as if he could still see the scene witnessed 
on Calvary, ‘‘ My little children, let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue, but in decd and in truth.” And it is said that when 


too aged and feeble to walk to God’s house, he was carried 
thither in a chair, smiling, and saying to all around him, “ Lit 
tle children, love one another.” 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES. 


PRASCOVIA LAPOULOFF. 


THE nineteenth century was still very young when the popu- 
lar sentimental story, entitled ‘Elizabeth, or the Exiles of 
Siberia,” was written by the accomplished French authoress, 
Sophie Cottin. The book was very speedily translated into 
English, and has since passed through innumerable editions, and 
many an English girl has wept over the sorrows of poor Eliza- 
beth. The story was founded upon facts which had come under 
the notice of the world a short time before it was written. But 
Madame Cottin took great liberties with the facts, and for the 
sake of effect invented a lover, who had no real existence. Pras- 
covia Lapouloff was the name of the maiden whom our author- 
ess thought fit to re-christen Elizabeth, and her adventures were, 
in brief, somewhat as follows: 

The Empress Catherine II. was reigning over Rygsia when, 
for some political offense, or very possibly for nothing at all, a 
distinguished Russian officer, named John Lapouloff, and his 
wife Anna, were banished to tlie wilds of Siberia. They had 
one infant child, the subject of our sketch, as yet too young to 
realize the hardships of exile. They were dwelling in a little 
colony of exiles at Ischim, in the Government of Toboisk, and 
a very small pension barely enabled them to supply their daily 
wants. Prascovia’s mother was a Christian woman, who mct 
her hard fate with patience and resignation, but John Lapouloff 
was gloomy and discontented. One evening, when about four- 
teen years of age, his daughter overheard him loudly lamenting 
on account of the failure of all his attempts to interest the Goy- 
ernor of Tobolsk in his favor. He denounced the Emperor as 
cruel and unjust, and Prascovia heard her mother’s convulsive 
sobs mingling with her father’s violent words. On the next day 
she went to her favorite spot in the forest, and knelt in prayer. 
As she prayed the idea flashed upon her, ‘‘ Why should I not 
go to the Emperor, and ask him to let my parents return?” 
From that moment, for three long years, till the work was ac- 
complished, she never doubted her ultimate success. 

When she timidly told her parents of her intention, they were 
amazed, and laughed at the project. ‘* Wife,” said Lapouloff, 
we need not trouble the Governor with letters; Prascovia is 
going to walk across the country this very afternoon, and set 
things to rights for us at St. Petersburg!”? The poor girl was 
sadly mortified, and saw that she must keep her ideas to herself 
at present. After a time she took a clever exile, named Neiler, 
into her confidence, and he wrote for her to the Governor of 
Tobolxk, and got her a passport. She took this paper to her 
parents, and again declared her intention. They no longer 
jested. Her strength of mind and the holy blamelessness of 
her life and character had of late impressed them very forcibly. 
They put the passport away, and told her of the long and ardu- 
ous journey of eight hundred leagues, and of the impossibility 
of getting at the Emperor, even if she reached St. Petersburg. 
But Prascovia was resolute, and day by day she so earnestly re- 
newed her entreaties, that at last her parents promised that if 
no more were said she should go forth as soon as the frost 
broke up. 

The long, severe winter passed away, and one mild May morn- 
ing the heroic girl parted with her parents, and set forth with a 
few things in a coarse canvas bag, and with her passport in an 
oilskin purse hung around her neck. The other exiles in the 
settlement thought Lapouloff must be mad to let her go; only 
two old men believed in her mission, and came at dawn to her 


parents’ hut to sec her off. One of them brought thirty, the 


other twenty, kopecks—all they had to live on for the next 
fortnight—and pressed the money on Prascovia; but she re- 
fused to take it, as well as a gold rouble, which her parents had 
saved, and now put into her hands. She felt persuaded she 
should not need it, and as the sun was now risen, she parted 
with her parents and the two neighbors, and set forth. They 
watched her turn tie corner of the adjacent lake, and disappear 
among the trees and rocks. 

Prascovia walked several miles the first day, and spent the 
night at the cottage of a peasant who knew her. On the second 
day she missed the route, and was astonished at sundown to 
find herself.back again at the place she had left in the morning. 
Often and often in the course of her journey did the poor girl 
lose her way, and when she asked for the road to St. Petersburg, 
people would frequently laugh, and tell her to take which she 
liked—they were all the same: not supposing it possible that 
she really wanted to go to such a distant place. She was never 
able to give a clear account of the journey, or recall more than 
a few of the names of places she passed. Her usual plan. was 
to travel as fur as she could by daylight, and at night beg food 
and shelter at some poor cottage. 

One morning a peasant, who found her creeping along the 
road with aching limbs, and wet through with the storm in 
which she had been out all night, gave her a lift in his cart as 
far as the town of Kamouicheff. Here, with her haggard aspect, 
and wet muddy clothes, she vainly sought at house after house 
for food and shelter. She was driven away with abuse and 
threats, and went and lay down ina church porch. Here she 
was pelted and insulted by a number of boys; but the mother 
of one of them, passing by, interfered, and raised up the girl 
and questioned. her. Prascovia told her story, and was taken 
home by the woman, and obtained the food and rest she so much 
needed. Her passport was examined by the starost, (or mayor,) 
and as the object of her journey became known, the people who 
had spurned her from their doors were warm in her favor. 
A new pair of boots lined with fur was procured for her, (for 
one of her own had been lost in the storm,) and her little purse 
was filled with kopecks. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Tom and Ned. 


Tom and Ned walked down the street together on their way 
to Sunday-school. Tom’s face was bright as the day itself, but 
Ned’s wore a scowl. 

‘‘ Father’s never satisfied if 1 doa’t go to Sunday-school and 
church,” he grumbled. ‘I think it’s pretty hard on a fellow to 
keep him tied up so!” 

‘* Why, don’t you want to go?”? asked Tom. 

‘* Sometimes I don’t, when it’s a nice day like this, and 1 want 
to have a walk and a little fun with the boys. There’s Will 
Lawson never goes to Sunday-school unless he’s a mind to, and 
I don’t sce why my father is so particular.” 

“Tt’s a pity that Will’s father isn’t more particular,” said 
Tom, soberly. ‘‘ You know what trouble Will got into a few 
Sundays ago.” 

**O! that was only a little sport !”” 

‘¢ But it’s the kind of sport nobody likes to remember about 
a boy. And for my part I am glad that my father cares enough 
about me to want me to be in asafe place on Sunday.” 

And so the boys passed beyond hearing, but their words 
floated on the air, and have dropped down into the ApvocaTE 
for our boys and girls to read and think about. . 

Sometimes father’s and mother’s desire to have you in the 
right place seems a little oppressive, doesn’t it? Try and re- 
member this: they know the dangers that wait for you far bet- 
ter than you possibly can, and it is because they care for you 
and love you very dearly that they try to shield you. It is not 
pleasant for a parent to deny a child what looks like a great 
pleasure to the child, and you may be sure when it is done it 
always give pain to the parent’s heart. Do not make the pain 
greater by your unwillingness to yield to futher’s aud mother’s 
will in the matter! Remember, it is only love that watches over 
and tries to protect! 


Keep Clear of Him! 


Tuts is the way a child’s paper talks about a certain trouble- 
some person that some of us may be pretty well acquainted 
with. Perhaps he lives right in the house with us. Let us look 
at his portrait and see if we recognize him. . 

‘* Where’s my cap? I can’t tind my cap. I shall be late to 
school,”? 

‘¢ Lend me your slate-pencil. 
suns done,” 

‘*T can’t sew; my thimble is gone. What shal] I do?” 

Aha! so Disorder is about again ¢?—a cross, fretful, troublesome 
creature, as every body knows who has the least acquaintance 
with him. He puts some things out of place, loses others, and if 
you keep his company you will find him a terrible thief. 

‘A thief? Is Disorder a thief?’? Indeed he is; and the 
worst of it is he steals the most valuable thing you have—that 
which you can never get back again—that which a purse 
of goldcannot buy. He steals your ¢iéme. He snatches it out 
of your hands, runs off with it, and I doubt if a constable could 
do much with him. Every thing depends upon yourself. Keep 
a sharp lookout; do not upon any account let him get into your 
house. 

He has been around here. I know a little girl who to-day 
lost her lessons in consequence of him, and I know of a fine 
knife he misplaced for a boy. He is very apt to creep into 
drawers and boxes and baskets, and he makes sad havoc. He 
is quite ready to attack children, I think ; so I would warn them 
to be on their guard. Be careful constantly. Watch your 
drawers ; put away your boxes on the right shelf; hang up your 
caps, hats, and coats. Have a place for every thing, and keep 
every thing in its place. Take good care, and never let it be 
said that you cannot keep Disorder out of your house. 


O dear! dear! I sha’n’t get my 


How God Teaches the Birds. 
_ BY HELEN A. BIRDSALL. 


On the Island of Java grows a tree, the leaves of which are 
said to be a deadly poison to all venomous reptiles. The odor 
of the leaf is so offensive to the whole snake family that if they 
come near them in their travels they immediately turn about 
and take an opposite direction. 

A traveler on the island noticed one day a peculiar fluttering 
and ery of distress from a bird high above his head. Looking 
up, he saw a mother-bird hovering around a nest of little ones 
in such a frightened and perplexed manner as caused him to stop 
and examine into the trouble. Going around to the other side of 
the tree, he found a large snake climbing slowly up the tree, in 
the direction of the little nest. 

It was beyond his reach, and as he could not help the little 
feathered songster by dealing a death-blow he sat down to see 
the result of the attack. Soon the piteous cry of the bird ceased, 
and he thought, ‘“‘ Can it be possible she has left her young to 
their fate, and has flown away to seek her own safety ?”’ 

No, for again he heard a fluttering of wings, and, look- 
ing up, saw her fly into the tree with a large leaf from this 
tree of poison, and carefully spread it over her little ones, 


Then, alighting on a branch high above her nest, she quietly 
watched the approach of her enemy. His ugly, writhing body 
crept slowly along; nearer and still nearer, until within a foot 
of the nest he opened his mouth to take in his dainty little 
breakfast, when down he went to the ground, as suddenly as 
though a bullet had gone through his head, and hurried off into 
the jungle beyond. 

The little birdies were unharmed; and as the mctker-bird 
flew down and spread her wings over them, the poison leaf 
(poison only to the snake) fell at the feet of the traveler, and he 
felt, as he never had before, the force and swectness of the beau 
tiful words, ‘* Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, yet not 
one of them shall fall to the ground without your Father’’—for 
who but he, who made the dear little birds, could have told this 
one the power there was in this little leaf? 

Dear children, you may learn from this true story that the only 
safe place for you is under the loving wing of our Heavenly 
Father, and then, when that Great Serpent, whose name is Sin 
and Satan, is slyly creeping around, he shall have no power to 
hurt you. 
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Palm Trees. 
BY J. K. BLOOMFIELD. 


Or this very useful tree there are many varieties—over five 
hundred, it is said. They are found almost every-where within 
the tropics. The tropical parts of America, however, particu- 
larly abound in them, and produce a far greater number of 
species than any other part of the world. 

They are tall, slender trees, often of gigantic height, without 
a branch, and bearing at the top a magnificent and graceful 
crown of very large leaves. The stem of the tree is not large 
around, and is usually marked on the outside with rings or scars 
from where the leaves fell as it grew higher and higher. No 
other tree or plant has leaves so large as many of the palms. 
The largest of all are found on some of the fan-leaved palms, 
but there are others with pinnate leaves fifty fect long and eight 
feet broad ; other undivided leaves to be seen thirty feet long by 
four or five broad. Only think what immense leaves they 
inust be ! 

The flowers are small, but are produced in dense masses of a 
striking appearance. Humboldt reckons the number of flowers 
on 02¢ species at about six hundred thousand, and every bunch 
of the Seje palm of the Orinoco as containing about eight thou- 
sand fruits. The flowers of some palms emit a very powerful 
odor, which attracts multitudes of insects and tropical birds. 
The fruit is sometimes the size of a pea, or a cherry ; again, not- 
withstanding the smallness of the flowers, of a very large size, 
such as the cocoa-nut, of which, no doubt, youare al] very fond. 

We cannot begin to tell you of the many uses to which this 
valuable tree is put. Besides its fruits, cocoa-nuts, dates, betel- 
nuts, and a kind of cabbage very much liked in the country 
where this kind grows, they procure palm-oil, sago, wax from 
underneath the leaves of other kinds, fans, hats, walking-sticks ; 
rattans which are split and used for baskets and various kinds 
of wicker-work ; cordage, mats, nets, a kind of coarse cloth, ete. 
And we are sorry to add, a fermented liquor from the sap, very 
much used in Africa, called toddy. The wood is hardand made 
use of for various purposes. 


It is the date-paim of which we read in our Bibles. ‘This 
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tree is highly valued by Eastern nations, and travelers tell us 
that its fruit furnishes the inhabitants of Egypt, Persia, and 
Arabia with a considerable part of their subsistence. A sort of 
sweetmeat is made of the dates, and the stones are ground in 
the hand-mills for the food of camels. They too, make various 
uses of different parts of the tree. . 


What Killed Cock Robin ? 


BY JENNY WREN. . 


No, it wasn’t the sparrow, although there is a story to that 
effect. 

At six o’clock on a lovely spring morning, Cock Robin stood 
on a branch of the oak-tree where we had taken board for the 
season, (we had gone South to spend the winter,) looking beau- 
tiful and bright in his well-brushed black coat and pretty red 
vest; and at noon that same day he was lying on a platter, 
stripped of his feathers, and broiled—just think of it, brodled, for 
old Cuptain Carpenter’s dinner! And 1,I was a widow with 
four orphaned children, left to find my way back to my old 
Northern home. . 

I dislike to tell what killed him, for the facts,are mortifying 
to a respectable Puritan matron like me; but for the sake of the 
boys who are in danger of falling into the same kind of tempta- 
tion that Cock Robin did, I will relate the pitiful story. Across 
the field from our boarding-place stood a China tree, all filled 
with clusters of yellow berries, and these berries, although pret- 
ty to look at, and delicious to the taste, are just as bad for birds, 
as beer and whisky are for boys. 

When we first went South I begged Robin to sign the pledge, 
but he said he was man enough to let the berries alone, without 
tying himself to a pledge. 

A great many of the birds in the neighborhood went to the 
tree, and some would just take a berry or two and come away, 
not feeling any the worse for it; but others would eat until they 
were so drunk they would fall to the ground, and somebody 
would pick them up and make them into a pie. 

I thought that the only safe way to do was to let the berries 
entirely alone. ; 

On the morning that I speak of some of Cock Robin’s friends 
came along and said, | 

** Let’s fly over to the China tree.”’ 

‘It’s against my principles,’’ said Cock Robin. 

Then the other birds laughed and made fun of him, until 
Cock Robin consented to go with them, and just taste of the ber- 
ries, So much for keeping bad company. 

My cries and entreaties were all in vain, and as I had the 
babies to feed I could not follow him. : 

After he had taken one berry he wanted another, and so on, 
until | saw him fall from the tree to the grass, and Captain Car- 
penter’s negro boy picked him up and carried |:im into the house. 

The last glimpse that I ever had of him was when I flew by the 
dining-room window and saw Mrs. Carpenter devouring his 
beautiful white breast! .0,O,O! wasn’t it dreadful ? 

After that I started out and gave temperance lectures all 
through the South, and so managed to support my family and 
work my way home. 

Time has soothed my grief, but I never-see a man or boy going 
into a place where liquor is sold but I think of what killed Cock 
Robin. 


The Two Best Friends. 


Tis willing Hand! ’tis cheerful Heart! 
The two best friends I know; 
Around the hearth come joy and mirth 

Where’er their faces glow. 


Who falls may stand if good right Hand 
Is first, not second best ; 
Who weeps may sing if kindly Heart 
Has lodging in his breast.— Charles Mackay. 


The House-Garden. 


ManceE thought the time would never come when the cold 
ground would get warm enough for her to plant the seeds 
Cousin Amy had given her. So one day cousin said, ‘* Suppose 
we haye a little house-garden,”” and this is what she did: she 
took a goblet and filled it with water. Then she bound a piece 
of coarse white Jace over the top, and laid a few sweet peas on 
it, and placed it ina sunny window. In a few days the peas 
began to sprout; the white roots ran down into the water, and 
the green stalks shot up into the air. What pleasure Madge 
took in watching her little garden! Cousin Amy taught her 
many pretty lessons of plant-life, and Madge never forgot her 
house-garden. = s 
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| Answers to questions in the Bay Winpow, 
and all letters designed for it, may be ad- 
dressed to Miss MARTHA VAN MARTER, 
805 Broadway, New York.] 


Aprit is here, and now it is time ‘for 
the little streams and rills to unlock and 
go singing on their way again: time for 
early flowers to begin to lift up their 
bright heads ; time for the grass to grow 
green, and the birds to begin work; 
time for the children to rejoice because 
‘summer is coming,” and last, but not 

least, time for another Quarterly Roll! 

A goodly little company comes knock- 
ing at our doors to-day, and we are very 

F glad tosay ‘‘ Come in” and ** Welcome” 
toevery one. The L. L. calls you to “ look 
up,’ and we never see the heavens ex- 

. cept as we do look up. Let us remem: 
ber that, and try to form habits of daily up-looking forall things 
that we need. Before we give you the names of these new 
members of the L. L. we want you to read this dear little lctter, 


‘Danvers, ILL. 

“ Dear Bay Window: We are two sisters, nine and eleven 
years old: We have been reading the letters in the Bay Win- 
dow about the L. L., and we thought we would like to belong. 
We'have cut out the Motto and Pledge found ina recent Ap- 
vocaTE, and have signed our names to it. We will try to keep 
the pledge, and to be worthy of a place in the L. L. There are 
three of us, and our mamma has been dead nearly four years. 
We have a dear grandma, who takes care of us, and we try to 
be kind and obedient to her for doing so much for us. ‘Our lit- 
tle sister’s name is Ada, and she is seven years old. We go to 
Sunday-school almost every Sunday. We have penny collec- 
tions every Sunday for the heathen. We get the Apvocars and 
like it very much. We would like to correspond with Lizzie J. 
Price, and exchange pressed flowers for shells or other curiosi- 
ties when summer comes. 
each of us a pretty colt. We call them Kate and Bert. Good- 
bye. BRETIE AND GERTIE BELL.” 


Morro. 


*©¢ Took up, and not down ; 
Look forward, and not back ; 
Look out, and not in; 

And lend a hand!’ 


PLEDGE. 

‘We, the undersigned, wish to be manly (or womanly) and 
Christian in our character, and we therefore pledge ourselves to 
be, as far as we are able, truthful, unselfish, cheerful, hopeful, and 
helpful; to use our influence always for the right, and never 
fear to show our colors. 

‘We also pledge ourselves to use our voice and our influence 
against— 

‘** Intemperance ; 

“The use of vulgar or profane language ; 

‘* The use of tobacco ; 

‘“¢ Affectation in dress or manner ; 

‘‘ Disrespect to the old ; 

‘‘ T]]-treatment of the young or unfortunate ; 

*“‘ Cruelty to animals. 

‘‘We will aid and support each other in carrying out this 
pledge and the spirit of our motto.” 


QUARTERLY ROLL. 

Effie Walla, Allen Kerr, Elizabeth A. Kents, Henry D. Van 
Meter, Arthur Van Meter, Maggie E. Helme, Mira E. Matthews, 
Pauline L. Conover, Mary A. Noble, Carrie Getchell, Olive J. 
Light, Mamie Pace, Minnie L. Trimble, Jessie C. Peebler, Juda 
Broyles, Charles E. Lynch, George Bagley, Freddy Evans, 
Tommy Harvey, Clara M. Sower, Carrie O. Jerome. A class: 
Fred. L. Henderson, Bennie A. Nichols, Henry M. Parkerson, 
Lottie E. Daniels, Hattie A. Moone, Etta B. Morse, Maud M, 
Russell, Allie E. Russell, Mary A. Tuttle, Mary D. Van Ant- 
werp, Clara Van Antwerp, Flora E. Van Antwerp, Maud D. 
Henderson, Julia E. Nichols, Bertha E. King, Emma E. Park- 
erson, Eva B. Rowland, Grace M. Rowland, Mrs. L. J. Row- 
land, teacher. George Amesbury, Foster Hunt, Wesley E. Bar- 
rows, Charles Pabor, Frank Pabor, Eddie Layton, Emma L. 
- Keperling, Grace Stoddard, Kent Wilter, Charles Wilter, Wal- 
ter Pillsbury, Eddie Pillsbury, Herbert Emery, Edwin Emery, 
Wilbur Emery, Bertha Bell, Gertie Bell, Lulu Hunt, Bennie 
Whitlock, Willie Ryder, Floyd Ryder, Claude Barnette, Alex. 
Vorhees, Benny Chenoweth, Ray Chenoweth, Compton Hall, 
Lulu Hunt. | 


Here comes a word from an old friend of the Apvocatr, who, 
in a far away land, is busy telling the people about Jesus. It is 


pleasant to turn our thoughts back to Christmas, and learn what 
our brothers and sisters were doing on that happy day. 


CHRISTMAS IN BOMBAY. 
No snow is here weaving fleecy white hoods for bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked, romping girls. 


No skates are sweeping over 


We live on a farm, and papa gave 
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water-glass under the feet of shouting boys. But to-day scores 
of children, and hundreds of Methodist friends riding in our 
superb American street-cars, gathered in our noble Grant Road 
Church, in the center of this city, having nearly a million of 
those for whose saivation there was a new star in the sky, a new 
song in the air, anew message for all nations. ‘Jesus our Peace’ 
were tlie words, in white letters on red background, before the 
eyes of the happy audience, and ‘Joy to the world’ were seen 
by the people as they retired from the church. The tall palm 
branches at the windows suggested the Prince of our peace. 
The festoons and garlands spoke of our love to him whom we 
would crown Lord of all. After the sermon concerning him 
who is ‘the Desire of all nations,’ each child received a large en- 
velope containing a Christmas card. - C. P. Harp.” 


Our boys and girls will remember the rhyme giving the Books 
of the Old Testament which we published some time ago, and 


also the request that some one would give us the Books of the New 


Testament arranged in rhyme. A kind friend sends us such a 
rhyme, for which we offer hearty thanks. We also give a por- 
tion of his letter: ‘‘1 noticed in the Bay Window columns a 
request for Books of New Testament inrhyme. I saw the rhyme 
in the ApvocaTe referred to. Jt was the same I committed 
more than twenty years ago when but a boy. I learned it from 
the author. He also taught a rhyme on the New Testament 
books of which I only retain three lines; the rest I did not get 
thoroughly committed and lost it. The balance is my own pro- 
duction, born of necessity in order to supply the Sunday- 
school of which I am superintendent. If you have nothing 
better, you are at liberty to use it. I do not offer it as a liter- 
ary production. E. C. Carrtneton.” 


BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN RHYME. 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 

Give the life of our Lord ; 

The Acts, what the apostles accomplished record ; 

Next, Paul tothe Romans his epistle pens, 

And then, to the Corinthians his warning sends; _ 

The Galatians and Ephesians are now in order found, 

And with Philippians and Colossians in practical truth abound. 
After the Thessalonians two letters receive, 

He charges to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon gives; 

Then to spiritual lives are the Hebrews called, 

Which ends Paul’s letters, fourteen in all; 

Now come the general epistles, James, Peter, John, and Jude, 
And what by them.is written is to ws spiritual food ; 

Then follows Revelation with its mysteries rife, 2 

Which thus completes thte Bible, the blessed book of life. 


PUZZLE BOY, 


CHARADES. 


1. My first is employed to write letters, dispatches, etc. 
second is a winged biped. My whole is found in Africa. 

2. My first is pasturage. My second a wooden trough. My 
whole is an insect. 

8. My first isa timid animal. My second is a hollow vessel 
which gives forth sound. My whole a plant. Rosa Sway, 


My 


EASY ENIGMA. 

I am composed of twenty-seven letters. My 5, 10, 19, isa 
drink. My 1, 13, 17, 18, 8, 14, 8, isa game. My 20, 24, 21, 12, 
27, is anger. My 22, 16, 6, 2, 26, is barm. My 2, 9, 25, 15, isa 
large bird. My 23, 11, 16,7, is also a bird. My 4, 8, 10, is an 
enemy. My whole is an often quoted proverb. 

Martua I. Cotsurn. 


HIDDEN ACROSTIC. 


In sing, not in cry, 
In ask, not in buy; 
In urn, not in bowl, 
In glee, and in droll. 
My whole was a wicked king. 


Minnie WICKHAM. 
DIAMOND WORD. 
8. An animal men- 


1. A consonant. 2. A small animal. 


tioned in the Bible. 4. A slippery kind of fish. 5. A conso- 
nant. J. WALTER FLETCHER. 
HIDDEN BIRDS. 

1. Go, O seer, and tell thy visions. 

2. Vic ran every day to market. 

3. Vic rowed all the way down. 

4, Whatever you do, do it with your might. 

5. He had her on horseback beside him. 


No Name. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN ADVOCATE OF FEB. 9. 


Enigma: ‘For the Lord thy God is a jealous God.” Dia- 
mond: 1.B; 2. Be; 8. Bed; 4. Bear; 5. Ear; 6. Dr.; 7. R. 
Printer’s Pi: ‘* A wise son maketh aglad father.” Cross-Word 
Enigma: Simpson. Hidden Rivers: 1. Madeira; 2. Parana ; 
8. Ohio; 4. Po; 5. Don; 6. Rhone. 


Complete sets of answers have been received from Chloe 
Rose, May Brown, Virgil E. Rorer, Fred H. Fitch, E. W. F., 
Hite Tyler. 


Work and Play. 


HOW TO MAKE A WALL-BASKET. 


A pretty wall-basket for letters or cards can be made 
of thin paper plates. Use a whole one for the back, 
and a half one for the front. The halving must be 
carefully done with shears to avoid splitting. Fasten 
the edges of the whole and the half one together, with 
the concave surfaces inside, to make space, and finish 
with plaited ribbon, or colored paper around the edge. 
You can add an embossed picture, or a pretty initial, if 
you choose. CraraA M. Atwoop. 


HOW TO GROW WATERORESS IN POTS. 


Procure a flower-pot, (large size;) fill it with soil; 
take cuttings of a bunch of watercress by nipping out 
the tops, one or two inches long; plant in the pot, 
which you have filled with earth, two or three inches 
apart; press the earth very firmly round the cuttings. 
Do not plant roots or Jarge cuttings, or you will be dis- 
appointed. Put the pot containing the cuttings into a 
vessel containing one inch of water. Water directly 
after planting; continue the watering at least three 
times a day. When the cresses begin to grow, place 
the pot in the full sun. It must now have three inches 
of water. Continue the watering overhead or not as 
you like. In about twenty days you will be able to 
pick a nice dish of cress. The right time to begin is 
May, but for succession you should continue planting 
in June, July, and August. 


Charles G. Larkin sends the following questions: 


1. How many times was the Church of James at 
Rome closed in two hundred years ? 

2. When was Carthage destroyed by order of tlie 
Senate? 

3. In what year was David born ? 

4, When did Abraham die? 


Ellie Murray also sends questions: 

1. Where is the word ‘ Philadelphia ” found in the 
Bible? 

2. What was the name of the king who began to 
reign when he was eight years old? 

3. At whose command did the sun and moon stand 
still ? 


Tom’s Gold-Dust. 


‘‘THat boy knows how to take care of his gold-dust,”’ 
said Tom’s uncle often to himself, and sometimes aloud, 

Tom went to college, and every account they heard 
of him he was going ahead, laying a solid foundation 
for the future.. 

‘‘Oertainly,” said his uncle, “ certainly ; that boy, I 
tell you, knows how to take care of his gold-dust.” 

‘© Gold-dust!”’ Where did Tom get gold-dust? He 
was a poor boy. He had not been to California. He 
never wasaminer. When did he get gold-dust? Ah! 
he has seconds and minutes, and these are the gold-dust 


of time—specks and particles of time which boys and 


girls and grown-up people are apt to waste and throw 
away. Tom knew their value. His father, our min- 
ister, had taught him that every speck and particle of 
time was worth its weight in gold, and his son took 
care of them as if they were. Take care of your gold- 
dust !—Selected. ' 


—_—_—— 


‘¢ Very dark, and cold, and sad, 
Would this earth of ours be found, 
If no little birds it had, 
Singing between sky and ground,”’ 
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